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ENCOUNTERING  THE  ALCXIHOLIG 

The  problem  of  alcoholism  is  one  which  has  received 
extensive  consideration  in  contemporary  theology. 
This  article  discusses  some  facets  of  this  complex 
issue. 

Recent  studies  have  brought  to  light  several  interesting  facts  on 
alcoholism.  Investigations  reveal  that,  in  the  United  States  alone,  at 
least  five  million  individuals  suffer  from  alcoholism,  and  that,  of  these 
only  eight  to  twelve  percent  are  on  skid  row.  This  means  that  eighty- 
eight  percent  of  those  afflicted  with  this  disease  are  to  be  found  in 
parishes,  neighborhoods,  and  families  close  to  us  all.  Besides  the 
sufferers  themselves,  alcoholism,  the  nation's  third  greatest  health 
problem,  siffects  at  least  an  additional  twenty-five  million  persons  who 
are  related  to  the  alcoholic.^  It  seems  statistically  certain,  there- 
fore, that  the  pastor  will  someday  find  himself  called  on  to  minister 
and  to  counsel  an  alcoholic.  To  assist  him  in  this  particular  pastoral 
problem,  this  article  has  gathered:  l)  data  which  will  help  the  pastor 
understand  the  alcoholic;  2)  some  guides  and  norms  by  vfhich  one  can  es- 
timate the  imputability  of  the  alcoholic's  actions;  and  3)  several  pas- 
toral reflections  for  actually  dealing  with  the  alcoholic. 
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TH3  PERSONALITY  OF  THE  ALCOHOLIC 

As  in  any  problem,  the  first  step  towards  a  solution  is  an  under- 
standing of  the  factors  involved.  So  too,  one  who  deals  with  the  alco- 
holic must  understand  his  character.  Perhaps  the  most  important  single 
fact  to  grasp  is  that  one  is  dealing  with  a  genuine  disease  which  has 
seriously  affected  the  total  personality  of  the  alcoholic  -  his  mind, 
body,  and  soul.   Theoretically,  this  is  easy  to  grasp  and  admit.  But 
when  the  alcoholic  is  either  your  brother,  your  wife,  or  your  pajrent, 
then  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  free  oneself  from  the  notion  that  he 
or  she  is  really  only  a  weak-willed  individual  who  could  stop  if  an  ef- 
ficacious desire  were  present.  Wives  of  alcoholics  often  vow:   "I  know 
my  husband  is  a  sick  man,  but  if  he  loved  me  and  our  children,  he'd 
throw  out  the  bottle.  Why  doesn't  he  stop? "3  He  doesn't  stop  precise- 
ly because  he  is  a  sick  man,  one  who  cannot  control  his  complusion  to 
drink.  Ford  aJid  Kelly  list  this  complusion,  which  makes  controlled  or 
moderate  drinking  impossible,  as  one  of  the  three  characteristics  of 
the  alcoholic.  Second,  they  list  excessive  drinking  over  a  period  of 
years;  and  third,  the  fact  that  the  drinking  habit  causes  other  family 
and  social  problems  as  a  result  of  habit.   Throughout  this  discussion, 
it  is  essential  to  beax  in  mind  that  we  aire  going  to  treat  the  alcoholic 
as  a  genuinely  sick  individual  who  is  driven  by  complusion  to  drink. 

What  are  the  causes  of  alcoholism?  Why  does  a  person  turn  to  drink? 
Very  frequently,  the  answers  to  these  questions  are  psychological.  For 
example,  there  is  one  type  of  alcoholic  whose  trouble  can  be  traced  to 
"momism"  and  who  is  overly  concerned  with  himself.  He  is  always  seek- 
ing security.  Ford  mentions  that  this  ty^e  takes  to  alcohol  in  an  at- 
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tempt  to  escape  from  bodily  pain  or,  more  often,  from  mental  pain  axid 
anxiety;  frequently  he  is  already  burdened  with  a  neurosis. -5 

Many  authors  feel  that  most  alcoholics  are  mentally  sick.  But  it 
is  importajit  to  note  that  alcoholism  itself  usually  does  not  bring  a- 
bout  the  mental  disorder.   Rather,  these  disorders  cause  alcoholism 
since  the  individual  has  found  a  means  of  escape  which  will  grant  him 
a  new  sense  of  well-being  and  alleviate  his  tensions.  Some  alcoholics 
are  actually  psychopaths  who  find  their  sole  pleasure  in  alcohol;  many 
are  neurotics  who  have  discovered  in  alcohol  an  avenue  of  temporary  es- 
cape from  frustration  (only  to  find  themsleves  eventually  addicted). 
This  insecure  individual  cannot  cope  with  the  conflicts  thrust  at  him 
by  our  complex  society.  So  he  turns  to  alcohol  as  an  escape  mechanism 
which  his  emotional  immaturity  forces  him  to  seek.  Recognizing  the  im- 
maturity of  the  alcoholic,  some  psychiatrists  such  as  Bergler,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  apply  the  mechanism  of  orality,  view  an  alcoholic  as  an  individ- 
ual who  seeks  to  revert  to  childhood  by  substituting  the  whiskey  bottle 
for  the  milk  bottle  of  infairicy. 

While  the  aforementioned  type  frequently  is  mentally  disturbed 
even  before  he  approaches  alcohol,  another  type  is  fairly  free  from  any 
pronounced  degree  of  mental  trouble  previous  to  addiction.  Ordinaxily 
he  is  of  an  extroverted  disposition,  one  who  is  continually  striving  to 
become  the  member  of  a  group.  The  causes  for  this  kind  of  behavior  can 
be  traced  to  his  formative  period.   Denis  McGenty  observes  that  in  this 
alcoholic's  early  life,  especially  in  his  pre-adolescence,  his  relation- 
ship with  his  parents  was  characterized  either  by  rejection  or  overpro- 
tection,  or  even  by  loss  of  one  of  the_parents. '^  This  seems  to  have  ren- 
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dered  him  susceptible  to  alcoholism.  Why?  Because  in  later  life  when 
he  comes  across  similar  situations,  familiax  chords  of  inadequacy  will 
be  sounded.  He  may  then  discover  the  world  of  alcohol  as  an  escape." 
The  drinking  habit  may  affect  him  in  either  of  two  ways:  his  dynajnism 
will  decrease  and  his  response  to  social  or  external  pressures  will  be- 
come less  adequate;  or  he  will  undergo  a  radical  personality  change,  be- 
coming increasingly  more  egocentric  and  more  prone  to  real  mental  ill-*- 
ness.'^  Althou^  this  t;^'pe  of  individual  began  to  drink  either  for  the 
pleasure  involved  or  because  of  the  social  pressures  (quite  strong  in 
our  society  which  has  accepted  social  drinking),  nevertheless,  he  can 

become  addicted  merely  through  repested  self-gratification  which  becomes 

1  0 
an  unshakeable  habit. -^ 

In  both  of  the  above  alcoholic  types  we  have  considered,  the  basic 
and  predominant  defect  leading  to  drink  was  seen  to  be  a  profound  sense 
of  inadequacy.  From  this  fundamental  personality  weaJkness  flow  four 
traits  which  are  most  characteristic  of  the  alcoholic  suffer,  four  com- 
pensation mechanisms  which  tigger  his  need  for  alcohol:  egocentricity, 
a  low  tolerance  for  facing  external  pressures,  overdependence  on  others, 
and  a  sense  of  omnipotence. 

These  personality  factors  and  how  they  lead  to  addiction  can  be  de- 
scribed as  follows.  Because  of  mental  or  bodily  pain,  or  because  of  de- 
fective character  formation,  a  person  possesses  a  weighty  feeling  of  in- 
security in  situations  with  which  he  cannot  cope.  In  order  to  protect 
his  all-important  ego  and  its  interests,  he  will  become  belligerent.  But 
this  hostility  does  not  rid  him  of  his  sense  of  insecurity.  Rather,  he 
discovers  that  more  and  more  he  must  rely  on  others.  His  feeling  of  in- 
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competence  is  merely  increased  to  the  extent  that  now  he  seeks  actual 
rejection  by  others.   Little  wonder  that  he  finds  this  rejection  -  even 
where  it  does  not  exist.  His  inadequacy  continues  to  confront  him  in  so 
many  instances  that  he  tries  vainly  to  escape  into  a  state  of  omnipo- 
tence where  he  will  never  be  rejected  or  hated.  All  this  continues  in 
vain  until  he  discovers  alcohol.  In  the  world  of  drink  he  realizes  that 
he  is  no  longer  a  gnat.  He  is  the  colossus  towering  above  his  little 
world.  His  new-found  confrere  relieves  his  tensions,  removes  his  inse- 
curity and  all  of  his  old  problems  -  but  shackles  him  with  a  new  one. 

¥hat  of  his  moral  life?  Initially,  he  is  delighted  to  learn  that 
his  psychic  pains  are  eliminated;  even  his  conscience  is  silenced  by 
the  stupefying  effect  of  liquor.  Because  of  his  lifelong  insecurity, 
God  has  never  really  been  seen  as  the  loving  Father  that  He  is.  Now, 
because  of  his  tragic  state,  God  is  preeminently  the  all- just  Being  who 
will  punish  and  reject  the  alcoholic.  In  this  condition,  he  is  utterly 
incapable  of  viewing  himself  as  incorporated  in  Christ  or  of  seeing  any 
hope  of  forgiveness  on  the  horizon.  V/hen  feelings  of  guilt  arise,  they 
can  be  drowned  by  the  ever-available  bottle. 

We  can  sum  up  the  alcoholic's  personality  with  this  list  of  char- 
acteristics given  by  Seldon  Bacon  of  the  Yale  School  of  Alcohol  Studies: 
l)  the  alcoholic  has  come  to  use  alcohol  as  a  necessary  support  in  facing 
life;  2)  he  is  habitually  inclined  to  actions  and  symptoms  which  are 
found  in  non-alcoholics  only  infrequently,  such  as  blackouts,  drinking 
in  the  morning  to  eliminate  a  hangover,  sneaking  drinks,  solitary  drink- 
ing, and  loss  of  control  after  only  one  or  two  drinks;  3)  he  undergoes  a 
psychological  sense  of  pain  and  insecurity,  coupled  with  4)  social  mal- 
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adjustments  in  all  areas  of  his  life;  and  finally  5)  he  experiences 
physiological  side  effects  such  as  tremors  which  are  found  notably  in 
the  chronic  alcoholic. ^^ 

MORAL  IMPUTABILITY 
After  a  person  reaches  true  addiction,  i.e.,  when  controlled  drink- 
ing is  impossible,  his  personality  undergoes  a  definite  change.  There 
is  a  slow  and  ever-increasing  ethical  deterioration,  a  clouding  of  sen- 
timents and  judgments,  and  a  poorly-functioning  memory. ^^  His  struggle 
is  not  the  simple  one  of  flesh  against  spirit: 

The  conflict  within  him  is  not  merely  that  struggle  of 
law  of  the  mind  against  the  law  of  the  members  of  which  St. 
Paul  speaks  sind  which  is  the  common  lot  of  mankind. . .  When 
addiction  ajid  complusion  have  set  in  there  is  a  new  problem 
of  responsibility.  It  is  no  longer  the  problem  of  mere 
drunkenness  and  its  morality;  it  is  the  problem  of  the  mor- 
ality of  alcoholism. ^3 

This  crisis  challenges  the  best  efforts  of  the  pastor  in  his  attemptto 
avoid  tragedy  in  dealing  with  the  alcoholic.  Generally,  the  theological 
manuals  fail  to  provide  the  clear  distinction  between  alcoholism  ajid 
drunkenness  because  there  is  little  insight  into  this  habit  of  drunken- 
ness, which  has  assumed  pathological  proportions.    The  individual  has 
not  lost  complete  control  of  his  free  will,  but  he  drinks  complusively, 
and  this  means  that  at  times  he  can  not  help  drinking,  or  at  least  his 
freedom  to  drink  is  notably  diminished.-^-' 

Can  we  say  that  the  alcoholic  is  responsible  for  the  state  in  which 
he  finds  himself?  We  must  distinguish  between  the  individual  who  is  men- 
tally disturbed  or  maladjusted  before  addiction,  and  he  who  before  the 
onset  of  this  disease  is  not  mentally  disturbed  to  any  great  extent. 
Objectively,  the  former  cannot  be  jyery  responsible.  His  responsibility 


for  his  subsequent  addiction  would  be  determined  by  the  extent  of  his 
mental  and  physiological  illness.   Persons  who  are  mentally  ill  cajinot 
be  held  responsible  for  their  condition  any  more  than  a  leper  is  respon- 
sible for  his  disease. 

How  do  we  know  if  the  person  is  psychotic  or  neurotic  before  addic- 
tion? An  indication  of  his  mental  state  prior  to  drinking  is  the  fact 
that  his  drinking  assumed  pathological  proportions  in  a  relatively  short 
time.  In  fact,  those  people  who  are  capable  of  reflecting  on  their  past 
remark  that  they  felt  addicted  from  the  moment  they  took  their  very  first 
drink. 

What  of  the  second  type  of  individual,  the  person  who  is  not  mental- 
ly disturbed  to  any  great  extent  but  has  become  addicted  by  continued  ex- 
cesses and  self-indulgence?  Is  he  responsible?  Objectively,  yes;  sub- 
jectively, no.  Why  is  this  true?  Because  it  is  a  universally-encounter- 
ed phenomenon  that  most  alcoholics  are  notoriously  blind  to  their  own  im- 
minent disaster.  Blinded  by  alcohol's  influence,  the  individual  is  cer- 
tain that  he  will  never  become  addicted.  Friends  who  warn  him  of  the 
possible  consequences  of  his  habit  are  dead  wrong.  When  he  drinks,  he 
may  even  place  the  blame  on  them.  Because  he  has  periods  of  sobriety, 
he  is  confident  he  will  never  end  "like  the  others."  3ven  when  involved 
in  a  bout  with  the  bottle,  he  is  unsure  of  his  real  guilt  because,  as  he 
reasons,  he  is  only  hurting  himself,  i.e.,  his  actions  are  not  einti-soc- 

ial  or  uncharitable.  Where  his  own  bodily  person  is  concerned,  he  can 

1  7 
do  as  he  pleases.    As  one  author  points  out,  it  is  a  rare  individual 

who  has  sufficient  awareness  of  the  stages  and  saddling  powers  of  alco- 

1  R 
holism  to  be  mortally  guilty  in  causa  of  the  addiction. 
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If  an  individual  knows  full  well  that  controlled  drinking  is  im- 
possible for  him,  is  he  guilty  when  he  loses  control  of  himself  even 
though  he  maintained  yeaxs  of  perfect  sobriety?  To  answer  this  ques- 
tion we  must  bear  in  mind  that  once  an  slcoholic's  complusion  has  been 
reactivated  by  one  drink  (whether  this  be  liquor  in  the  accepted  sense 
or  merely  a  cou^  preparation  which  contains  alcohol) ,  he  experiences 
an  attraction  as  strong  as  that  experienced  by  a  drug  addict  for  her- 
oin. -^  Besides  this  complusion,  Ford  states  that  the  alcoholic  can  ex- 
perience this  urge  even  when  no  drinking  has  preceded  the  paxticular 

or) 
siege.    In  confirmation  of  this  psychological  complusion,  many  re- 
habilitated alcoholics  state  that,  at  times,  the  idea  of  a  drink  grew 
to  such  intensity  that  they  were  unable  to  restrain  themselves.  Since, 
therefore,  such  powerful  physiological  and  psychological  forces  can 
come  into  play  and  compel  one  to  drink  even  after  a  long  period  of  so- 
briety, responsibility  must  be  calculated  accordingly.  Many  personal 
testimonies  seem  to  indicate  no  guilt  at  all;  more  frequently  it  is 
appreciably  lessened. 

While  there  are  cases  such  as  this  in  which  individual's  guilt  is 
removed  entirely  or  substantially  lessened,  it  is  essential  to  remember 
that  an  inflexible  norm  by  which  we  can  judge  every  fall  is  well-nigh 
impossible.  Because  the  circumstances  axid  degree  of  complusion  can 
vary  inestimably,  often  we  are  forced  to  leave  to  God  the  ultimate  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  a  complusion  was  so  strong  in  a  parti culax  case  that 
the  individual  could  not  help  but  fall. 

Even  though  the  usual  impediments  to  human  acts  (ignorance,  concu- 
piscence, and  habit)  have  reached—greater  porportions  in  the  alcoholic 


than  in  the  normal  individual,  we  must  consider  his  responsibility  for 
those  acts  which  he  performs  while  drinking.  Needless  to  say,  if  he  in- 
tends to  use  drinking  as  a  means  for  commiting  a  sinful  act,  or  deliber- 
ately drinks  when  he  foresees  that  he  will  sin  while  drunk,  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  positing  a  voluntarium  in  causa,  whether  these  sinful  ac- 
tions actually  occur  or  not.  In  addition,  we  can  conclude  from  our  dis- 
cussion of  complusion  that,  if  an  individual  were  compelled  to  drink, 
his  responsibility  for  acts  done  while  fully  drunk  would  be  lessened  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  complusion. 21  However,  it  would  be 
well  to  note  that  many  alcoholics  will  be  able  to  drink  for  days,  even 
months,  without  ever  reaching  the  condition  of  perfect  drunkenness  as 
described  in  manuals  of  moral  theology.  These  individuals  would  be  cul- 
pable for  their  actions  not  merely  in  causa  but  actually  in  se,  contin- 
gent, of  course,  on  the  effects  of  the  alcohol  on  them. 

Besides  complusion,  there  are  psychological  factors  which  also  may 
lessen  the  responsibility  of  one  who  foresees  possible  sins  should  he 
get  drunk.  Often  he  sincerely  believes  that  he  "won't  lose  control  of 
himself  like  last  time,"  or  that  "this  time  will  be  different."  So  again, 
while  he  is  objectively  guility,  subjectively  he  is  innocent.   Curiously 
enough,  an  antithetic  frajne  of  maind  may  follow  this  sense  of  over- con- 
fidence. When  actually  drunk,  he  may  be  overcome  with  guilt  feelings. 
He  may  feel  that  he  should  accept  full  responsibility  for  any  sins  he 
committed  while  drinking,  because  his  own  recollection  is  that  he  had  not 
lost  full  use  of  his  reason.  Though  he  might  feel  guilty  for  these  acts, 
he  ordinarily  does  not  judge  himself  responsible  for  the  act  of  drinking 
which  followed  a  complusive  urge  to  _jirink . '^^ 
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We  must  treat  one  final  sphere  of  responsibility  with  regard  to  the 
alcoholic  -  the  balckout.  This  is  the  period  of  days  or  even  weeks  sub- 
sequent to  drinking  when  the  alcoholic  will  have  no  recollection  of  the 
events  which  took  place.  Though  experiencing  this  loss  of  memory,  he 
may  have  the  appearance  of  complete  rationality  to  all  with  whom  he 
deals  during  that  time.  An  example  often  mentioned  is  the  case  of  the 
doctor  who  operated  brilliantly  on  a  patient  but  afterwards  was  unable 
to  remember  that  he  had  even  gone  to  the  hospital,  much  less  that  he  had 
performed  a  successful  operation.  As  a  general  principle,  we  can  say 
that  to  drink  freely  while  either  seeking  or  foreseeing  a  blackout  would 
be  gravely  sinful  as  being  a  grave  multilation  of  one's  humaxi  powers  with- 
out a  sufficient  reason.  However,  during  an  actual  blackout  which  has 
not  been  intentionally  sou^t,  the  alcoholic  is  comparable  to  an  amnesia 
victim.  Just  as  this  latter  is  not  responsible  for  actions  committed 
after  the  loss  of  memory,  so  neither  is  the  alcoholic  accountable  for  any 
actions  perpetrated  diiring  his  blckout,  since  he  has  not  the  faintest 
idea  of  what  occurred. ^3 

To  conclude  our  discussion  on  the  responsibility  of  the  alcoholic, 
we  can  say  that  it  is  not  possible  to  state  one  general  rule  by  which  we 
can  judge  the  actions  of  the  afflicted  person.  What  should  be  remember- 
ed above  all  is  that,  while  the  culpability  of  the  alcoholic  is  consid- 
erably diminished  before,  during,  and  after  intoxication,  the  pastor  must 
judge  each  person,  each  act  of  drinking,  and  each  drinking  episode  se- 
pairately. 

REFLECTIONS 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  iije  alcoholic's  self-deception  which 
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often  reaches  such  porportlons  that  he  is  blind  to  hisjillness.  ¥e  have 
also  alluded  to  the  fact  that,  unless  he  comes  to  a  realization  of  his 
condition,  he  will  remain  an  uncontrolled  alcoholic  who  seeks  the  rather 
duhious  benefits  of  his  magic  elixir.  The  fact  that  alcoholism  affects 
over  twenty-five  million  people  in  our  nation  should  be  steirtling  enou^ 
to  anyone;   but  when  the  shepherd  of  souls  ponders  the  enormous  amount 
of  spiritual  harm  being  done  to  the  "body  of  Christ,"  the  Church  because 
of  this  dread  disease,  he  will  be  inspired  with  a  holy  desire  to  help. 
The  pastor,  through  prudent  counseling,  has  an  enviable  opportunity  to 
awaken  in  the  alcoholic  a  realization  of  his  role  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
His  principal  approach  will  always  be  to  convince  the  alcoholic  that  he 
is  understood,  and  that  a  cure  for  his  diease  is  both  possible  as  well  as 
attainable . 

Are  there  any  particular  courses  of  action  one  should  follow  when 
dealing  with  the  alcoholic?  Prudence,  perhaps  is  the  key  word,  since  the 
individual's  entire  being  is  already  distorted  with  tension.  This  is  es- 
pecially important  when  broaching  the  matter  of  the  sinfulness  of  his 
drinking.   It  should  not  be  mentioned  to  the  alcoholic  that  he  is  under 
an  objectively  grave  obligation  to  stop  drinking,  for  this  could  be  very 
harmful  to  him.  The  alcoholic's  complusion  will  not  be  lessened  by  this 
knowledge,  aiid  very  likely  he  will  not  believe  that  it  is  true.^^  ji'ur- 
thermore,  the  awareness  that  only  one  drink  could  mean  complete  separa- 
tion from  his  heavenly  Father  would  only  serve  to  increase  his  feelings 
of  guilt  BJid  remorse,  which  have  already  become  almost  pathological.   It 
is  better  to  leave  the  individual  in  good  faith  on  this  matter  since,  in 
the  case  of  a  genuine  alcoholior  no  grave  guilt  is  involved.  We  will 
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thereby  have  marked  off  more  potential  anxiety  from  aii  already  over- 
wrought life. 

The  denial  of  forgiveness  to  an  alcoholic  (on  the  part  of  pastor, 
family,  or  friends)  who  will  not  promise  to  abstain  from  further  drink 
could  be  harmful.  In  his  condition,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  pre- 
dict his  future  conduct  with  reference  to  alcohol.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, the  "pledge"  is  not  all  feasible  for  the  true  alcoholic.  Those 
who  deal  with  alcoholics  might  consent  to  use  the  "pledge"  as  a  trial, 
provided  that  this  is  done  purely  in  order  to  please  God.  We  can  vis- 
ualize what  tragic  effects  effects  would  result  if  the  "pledge"  were 
binding  under  sin  and  the  alcoholic  failed  in  his  attempts  to  keep  it. 27 

If  the  counselor,  after  exajnining  a  person's  condition  by  several 
succint  questions,  thinks  that  some  or  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  alcoholic  are  present,  what  prj^udent  steps  should  be  taken  to  start 
him  on  the  road  to  recovery?  As  has  been  already  briefly  mentioned,  the 
salient  point  to  be  conveyed  to  him  is  that  he  may  really  be  a  very  sick 
man.  Now  the  counselor  need  not  worry  that  the  penitent  alcoholic  will 
use  this  information  as  an  excuse  to  continue  drinking.  On  the  contrary, 
the  person  is  usually  surprised  to  discover  that  he  is  aifflicted  with  a 
disease.  The  realization  of  this  stark  fact  will  generally  bring  him  to 
seek  further  assistance.  -^ 

The  pastor  as  counselor  must  strive  to  convince  the  alcoholic  that 
someone  is  sincerely  concerned  about  his  well-being  ajid  willing  to  assist 
him  to  retvirn  to  a  normal  life.   To  gain  the  alcoholic's  confidence,  the 
pastor  should  avoid  giving  the  impression  that  he  is  lowering  himself  to 
to  help  an  "unfortunate"  individua±.  Rather,  his  sincere  desire  to  help 
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should  be  coupled  with  f orebearance . ^9  An  authoritative  position 
should  be  maintained  although  caution  should  be  exercised  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  alcoholic.  While  the  pastor  is  certainly  able  to  provide 
spiritual  and  moral  assistance,  he  ought  to  be  aware  of  his  ovm  limita- 
tions and  should  not  hestiate  to  avail  himself  of  the  many  professional 
services  at  his  disposail.^^ 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  these  agencies  is  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous (AA) .  Thos  who  work  with  alcoholics  would  do  well  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  group  aiid  several  of  its  members.  These  friendships 
will  be  invaluable  in  that  the  pastor/ counselor  will  be  able  to  refer 
the  alcoholic  to  concerned  individuals  rather  than  to  an  impersonal  a- 
gency.  In  this  way  one  avoids  any  possiblity  that  the  alcoholic  might 
again  get  the  impression  that  he  is  being  rejected.   Later  the  pastor 
is  better  able  to  follow  the  alcoholic's  progress  aind  maintain  a  close 
relation  with  him,  not  only  to  provide  needed  spiritual  help,  but  also 
to  convince  the  alcoholic  of  his  genuine  aj:id  lasting  interest  in  him. 
In  the  AA  the  alcoholic  will  find  others  who  will  accept  him  in  a 
charitable  spirit;  he  need  not  fear  a  condescending  attitude  on  their 
part;  they  have  had  the  same  problems  he  has  now. 31 

The  basic  spirit  of  the  AA  fraternity  is  one  of  love.  Even 
the  visitor  immediately  senses  the  electric  compassion  and 
mutual  accpetance  which  forms  so  laxge  a  part  of  the  AA  at- 
mosphere. The  members  enjoy  each  other,  listen  s;>Tiipathetic- 
ally  and  with  understanding  to  each  other.  They  support  each 
other;  in  short,  they  love  each  other. 32 

The  AA  should  be  able  to  instill  the  peace  and  calm  which  the  alcoholic 

seeks.  Moreover,  the  prominent  place  which  AA  gives  to  God  in  their 

program  of  group  therapy  will  sustain  him  in  his  quest  for  continued  so- 
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briety  and  a  normal  life. 

This  article  has  by  no  means  provided  enough  material  to  enable 
the  pastor  to  deal  adequately  with  the  problem  of  alcoholism.  The 
need  of  pastoral  care  for  the  family  of  the  alcoholic,  to  single  out 
only  one  point,  was  beyond  the  scope  of  this  treatment.   If  we  have 
created  an  awareness  of  the  alcoholic's  problem  to  the  extent  that 
those  who  deal  with  alcoholics  will  seek  additional  information  from 
the  agencies  listed  at  the  end  of  this  article,  then  we  have  succeeded 
in  our  purpose.   God  grant  that  we  may  help  the  alcoholic  to  "put  aside 
the  old  self  with  its  past  deeds  sind  put  on  a  new  man,  one  who  grows  in 
knowledge  as  he  is  formed  anew  in  the  image  of  his  Creator"  (Col.  3:9-10).^^ 
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National  agencies  which  caui  provide  the  pastor  with  accurate  information 
on  alcoholism  and  its  problems: 

Al-Anon  Family  Group  Headquarters 

126  East  23rd  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10010 

Alcoholics  Anonymous 

P.O.  Box  459 

Grand  Central  Annex 

New  York,  New  York  1001? 

The  National  Clergy  Conference  on  Alcoholism 

P.O.  Box  119^ 

Indianapolis,  Indiana  46206 

The  National  Council  on  Alcoholism,  Inc. 

2  East  103rd  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10010 

Oregon  Alcohol  Education  Committee 
200  Dekum  Building 
Third  and  Washington  Streets 
Portland,  Oregon  97204 

The  Yale  Center  of  Alcohol  Studies 

52  Hillhouse  Avenue 

New  Haven,  Connecticut  O65OO 


